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released would turn to human love. What Elphin did not realise
was that it was this very love of Christ coining between Sam and
his mistress that had given him his place, such as it was, in Sam's
life. Had this accursed Grail, or this sacramental Cup that the
boy confused with the Grail, become nothing to Sam it would
certainly not have been to the love of Elphin Cantle that he
would have turned! Thus, as so often happens in the coil of
human drama, the very power against which, in his blind pas-
sion, the unhappy lad was now pouring out his imprecations, was
the one thing that kept him in his idol's life! Sam's pity for this
lonely child was part of the grand tour de force of his life of a
saint. To be interested in boys at all was totally against the
grain with him.
While Elphin was at the tower window of the Old Tavern,
Nancy, having slipped from the unconscious arms of the heavily
breathing Harry Stickles, was at her attic window looking on the
back gardens of High Street. This west wind, blowing from the
Bristol Channel, blowing from the hills of Pembrokeshire, blow-
ing from that Isle of Gresholm off the western shores, where
round the Head of Bran the Blessed fluttered that song of the
Birds of Rhiannon which brought death to the living and life to
the dead, this west wind was more than an ordinary wind that
night to Nancy Stickles. It was her sense of this west wind that
had drawn her out of her bed. The feeling of it had reached her
in her dreams before she awoke. Sitting on her hard bedroom
chair at the window which she had managed to open wide with-
out disturbing Harry, she now gave herself up to the power and
the rush of it as it swept past her house. In the other houses
everyone was asleep. Not a sound reached her from the street in
front. There she was, exposed to the far-stretching sky with its
whistling cloud-leaves, to the wide, wet hollows of darkness that
covered the earth, and above all to that rushing wind! About a
quarter of a mile separated her from Elphin at his open window.
The boy had put on his overcoat which had been covering him in
his bed. The girl wore her rough, thick dressing-gown and also
a black woollen shawl. Neither of them had the remotest notion
of the presence of the other, although the identity of each, the
son of Mr. Cantle of the Old Tavern, and the wife of Mr. Stickles,